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producing the play of colours by continually] the charts of this region, but which have never | elucidate the accomplishment of this event, we 
changing the angle of reflection. been seen by any but the supposed discoverers, | must take a glance at the state of opinion in 
The movements of the beroe are generally| have been immense banks of these gregarious|the East at that period. Among the various 
retrograde, and are not aided by the coloured) mollusc. In sailing through a tract of this|sects into which the Persians were divided, 
scales, but depend upon the alternate contrac-| description, in which the progress of the ship|was one whose founder, Mazdek, advanced 
tion and dilatation of the mouth. The lips are| was very sensibly retarded, I have dipt up|principles subversive of all religion and mo- 
never perfectly closed, and the little fish andj with the ship’s bucket a greater bulk of the|rality. He maintained the indifference of all 
shrimps which play around them are continual-| animals than of the water in which they were |human actions, and the community of goods. 
ly entering and leaving them at pleasure. The| suspended. How wonderful are the effects}Though at one time almost annihilated, the 
animal is dependant for its food upon such! produced by the minute links of creation ! opinions of this sect “ continued to exist in 
semi-animated substances as it draws within| C. secret, and at length broke out in the times of 
its grasp by moving slowly backwards in the| the Caliphs of the house of Abbas, when the 
followers of Mokannah and Babek filled Persia 
with blood and devastation.”” During this 
stormy period, a man named Abdallah, who 
had been educated in the ancient religion and 
policy of Persia, fired with national animosity, 
as well as sectional zeal, conceived the idea of 
overthrowing the faith and empire of the vic- 
torious Arabs. He was too wise to attempt 
to overturn the prevailing religion, and the 
reigning dynasty, whilst the military were under 
their command ; nor was he so ignorant as to 
suppose it possible to eradicate, at once, the 
prejudices of men in favour of what they had 
long looked upon with reverence. 


‘ } - . wishes those of his friends who have de- 
water, and retains them in consequence of their| yoted themaelves to the study of natural his- 
own feebleness and inability to escape the | tory, to understand distinctly that tie enatosi. 
weakest of snares. cal and chemical terms contained in these es- 

Another tribe of the sea-purses, (salpa,))| says, are employed, not in their scientific, but 
though much smaller than the beroe, are) jn their popular sense, and also that in draw- 
more complex in structure, and possess aling the organs of the salpa he has followed 
higher interest in consequence of the singular) |,amarck and @uvier, without committing him- 
habits of some of the species. They are dov le} sejf by any opinions upon the correctness of 
sacks, resembling the beroe in general form,| their generic descriptions, as applicable to this 
but destitute of irridescence. | particular species. He makes this statement, 

The outer sack, or mantle, rarely exceeds! in order that he may not be accused of contra- 
an inch in length, and is commonly about half} dieting himself, should he ever advance other 


nde. ‘The inner sack is ih ecetialilla : a : ae 
as wide. The inner sack is much smaller, and| anatomical opinions in a more scientific form. 
the interval between these forms a cavity for 
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the water which they breathe, and for some of = He determined therefore to undermine them 
the viscera. Their visible organs are a trans- FOR THE FRIEND. | secretly, and enveloping his design in mystery, 
parent heart, which can only be seen in the} THE ASSASSINS, OR ISMAILIANS OF to initiate his disciples gradually into his sys- 
strongest light; a splendid double row of whit- PERSIA. tem. With this view he classed his doctrines 


into seven degrees, the last of which only 
taught the vanity of all religions, and the indif- 
ference of all actions, as neither here, nor here- 
after, would they be punished or rewarded ; 
and no one was suffered to pass from one de- 
gree to another without the strictest caution. 
By means of missionaries, these principles 
were disseminated far and wide, during the 
life time of Abdallah and his sons; and to gain 


ish bead-like cavities forming a spiral line near} The second number of the (London) Fo- 
one extremity, and supposed to be either lungs} reign Quarterly Review, contains a sketch of 
or ovaries; numerous broad, flat, pearly mus-|the origin, progress, and downfall of the As- 
cles, barely distinguished by their mistiness,|sassins, that famous sect or order, well known 
and an alimentary canal as fine as horse! as the followers of the “ Old man of the moun- 
hair, with a slight enlargement at one spot, | tains,” who acted so important a part in the 
which has been called a stomach. This en-| affairs of the East, about the period of the 
largement resembles both in size and colour a| Crusades. This sketch is derived from a work 
grain of sand. From the base of the animal|of Jos Von Hammer, published more than ten 
arise two longer and four or five shorter Caesa) pane ago, but which has not yet been trans-|them a readier acceptance, their projects were 
cal spines of jelly, curved into hooks at the/lated into English, and is consequently little|}masked under a pretended zeal for the claims 
points, by means of which numerous individuals| known either in England or America. By of the descendants of Mohammed, the son of 
attach themselves together in double rows like| great labour and research he is said to have|Ismail,to the Imamat. The plan of Abdallah 
the leaflets of a pinnated leaf. Cords of this! collected from sources purely oriental, all that | was never to proclaim his system openly, until 
kind, composed of forty or fifty animals, were|can possibly be known concerning that re-|the throne should be in possession of one of 
often taken, but they separate and reattach! markable race ; and as the view which he takes|his disciples ; and a departure from this plan 
themselves at pleasure. of them is highly curious and novel, we have | by Ahmed of Cufa had almost led to the exter- 

To the gregarious habits of this little mol-|endeavoured to form an abridgment of the| mination of the order, when in the year 207 
lusque we owe a very singular and striking|sketch referred to, which shall embrace the} of the Hejira, a second Abdallah succeeded in 
phenomena which I have never seen noticed. by| most important parts of it, without containing | delivering from prison a pretended descendant 
naturalists, although we frequently witnessed any irrelevant particulars, so as to adapt it}of Mohammed, the son of Ismail, and raising 
t near the Cape of Good Hope. to the limits of this paper. |him to the throne of Egypt, under the name of 

The animals are occasionally found associat-| In the first place, then, it seems necessary | Obeid-Allah Mehdee. A disciple of the secret 
ed together in such countless myriads that the|to advert a little to the previous condition of| doctrine being now seated on the throne, it be- 
sea is literally filled with them, sometimes over|Islam. From the disposition of Ali, the son-|came the established system in Africa ; and to 
three or four square miles of surface, and to|in-law of the Prophet, may be dated the great | ensure its prevalence and perpetuity, a large 
the depth of several fathoms. The yellow|schism in the Mohammedan church. ~The institution was founded at Cairo, and con- 
spots which have been described being the only | two grand divisions are the Soonites and She-|tinued through many generations, in which 
coloured portions of their body, give to thejaites, the latter of whom maintain, that Ali|were taught all branches of human science, 
whole tract the appearance of a shoal or sand| and his posterity were the only rightful succes-|and in nine ascending degrees the secret doc- 
bank at some distance below the surface. The|sors of the Prophet. Of these were four prin-|trines of the Ismailites. The first degree in 
deception is heightened by the greater smooth-| cipal subdivisions, but we shall only notice the | this system of iniquity and impiety, “ instilled 
ness of the water at these places, particularly | Imamee, as being most immediately connected |into the mind of the pupil the most unlimited 
in calm weather, for so closely are the animals| with the Assassins. ‘The Imamee were again |confidence in the wisdom of his instructor ; it 
crowded together, that the water is rendered| divided into Imamites and_ Ismailites. The | perplexed him by pointing out the absurdity 
in a manner less fluid; the smaller billows break | latter derived their appellation from Ismail, the |and contradiction to reason, of the text of the 
1round the margin and are lost, while the|}son of Jaafer Zadik, the last, according to!Koran, and excited his curiosity by hinting at 
heavy waves of the southern ocean are some-| them, of the visible lmaums ; for they held that} the secret text which lay beneath the shell of 
what opposed in their progress, and take — him the dignity was continued in a race | the outward word ; on which subject, however, 
in a slight degree the usual appearance of the| of invisible Imaums. ‘The Ismailites became|he was most steadily refused any satisfaction, 
ground swell. There can be but little doubt} afterwards so powerful, as to raise one of their | until he had taken the oath to receive the se- 
that many of the numerous shoals laid down in \number to the throne of Egypt. In order to, cret doctrine with implicit faith, and uncondi- 
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tional obedience.”” After advancing step by| the highest power, and his ambitious mind per- 
step to the eighth degree, “ the pupil was now | suaded him, that, strengthened as he was by nu- 
fully instructed in the superfluousness of all| merous disciples, he might, as the champion of 
prophets, and divine teachers ; the non-exist-| the rights of the descendants of Ismail, take his 
ence of heaven and hell; the indifference of) rank with princes, when possessed of power and 
actions, and thus prepared for the ninth and| dominion. To attain this object, he only want- 
last degree, and to become the ready instru-|ed some strong position, from which, as a 
ment of every project of ambition. To believe| centre, he might gradually extend his posses- 
nothing and to dare every thing, was the sum| sions, and he fixed his eye upon the hill-fort of 
and substance of this wisdom.” | Alamoot, in the north of Persia. ‘This post 
Among the converts gained at the lodge of| was gained partly by force and partly by stra- 
Cairo, was the celebrated Hassan El Sabah,|tagem; and he sent thither one of his most 
founder of the Assassins, or Eastern Ismailites,| trusty Dais, who converted a number of the 
as they were also sometimes called. He was! inhabitants, and with their aid expelled the go- 
one of those extraordinary men, who appear) vernor. 
from time to time on the stage of life, as if) 
destined to perform some great change in the| turned his mind to the organization of that 
affairs of the world. Possessing mental powers|band of followers whose daggers were to 
of the first order, he gave early indications of|spread the dread and terror of his power 
that lofiy and restless ambition, which became] throughout Asia. 


so largely. His father Ali sent him to be edu-| of religion and morality; 


“In possession of a strong fortress, Hassan | 


Experience and reflection | we pe 

11822, where he arrived at the most critical 
so conspicuous as he advanced in years, and| had shown him that the many could never be| 
which his great talents enabled him to gratify] governed by the few, without the salutary curb | 


that a system of im-| 


blackened her face, through grief that he had 
not shared the death of glory. ‘Such,’ ob- 
serves Von Hammer, ‘ was the Spartanism of 
the Assassins.’ 
(To be continued.) 
amaageie 


JEHUDI ASHMUN, 


This remarkable man was born in Cham- 
plain, New York, in 1794, of respectable and 
pious parents. He showed in early life a se- 
rious disposition, and a great fondness for 
study, which gave promise of future distinction. 
Having pursued his studies with great success 
at Burlington and Middlebury colleges, he soon 
removed to the district of ¢ ‘olumbia. where he 
became a member and clergyman of the Epis- 
copal church. He was here appointed agent 
of the Colonization Society, and sailed for 
Cape Montserado on the 19th of sixth month, 


period in the history of the colonists. 


«“ He found them almost without houses to 


cated by an illustrious doctor at Nishaboor,| piety, though it might sérve to overturn, was | protec t themselves from the rains of their in- 


of whom it was said, that whoever studied the| not calculated to maintain and support a 


| clement season, which was then at its height, 


Koran and the Soonnah under him, was sure| throne; and his object was now to establish a|much less able to afford shelter for the new 


to be fortunate in after life. Hassan, however, | fixed and lasting dominion. ‘Though as an 
had too much prudence and foresight, to trust} adept, initiated in the highest degree of the 
entirely for his future success to ‘this re puta-| lodge at Cairo, he had been long a believer in 
tion of his master, and he therefore entered} the nothingness of all religion, he determined 
into a solemn compact with two of his fellow} to maintain among his fo lowers the religion of 
students, Omar Khiam, and Nizam-ul- Mulk, | Is slam in all its rigour. The most exact and 
that in whoever of the three this opinion| minute observance of even its most trivial or- 
should be verified, he should share his fortune| dinances was to be exacted from those who, 
with the other two. Nizam-ul-Mulk filled after-| generally unknown to themselves, were band- 
wards the first posts of the empire, under three| ed for its destruction; and the veil of mystery, 
successive monarchs of the house of Seljuk,| within which few were permitted to enter, 


and during the reigns of the two first, Togrul| shrouded the secret doctrine from the eyes of | 
’ - >| 
The claims of 


and Alp Arslan, Hassan remained in privacy) the major part of the society. 
and obscurity ; but no sooner had Melek Shah, | Ismail and the purity of religion were ostensibly 
a young prince, ascended the throne, than he| advanced; but the rise of Hassan Sabah, and| 
reminded Nizam of his promise, and was ac-|the downfall of all religion, were the real ob- 
cordingly loaded with honours and preferment.| jects of those who directed the machinery. 

He soon endeavoured to supplant Nizam in} “The Ismailite doctrine had hitherto been 
his viziership, but failing in his scheme, through} disseminated by missionaries and companions 
the contrivance, as is supposed, of Nizam him-| alone. Heads without hands were of no avail 


self, who had discovered his design, he was) in the eyes of Hassan; it was necessary to have 


obliged to retire from court, but not without aja third class, which, ignorant of the secret doc | 
trine, would be the blind and willing instru-| 


secret determination of vengeance against the 
suitan and vizier. After remaining some time} ments of the designs of their superiors. ‘This 
concealed at several places, he at length re-| class were named the Fedavee, or Devoted; 
solved to go to Egypt, to the grand lodge of} were clothed in white, with red bonnets or] 
the Ismailites, of whose society he had long} girdles, and armed with daggers; these were 
been a member. He was received at Cairo} the men, who, reckless of their lives, executed 
with the highest honours, and a residence was) the bloody mandates of the Sheikh-el-Jebel, the 
assigned him by the caliph ; but happening aes title assumed by Hassan. As a proof of the 
to take an active part in the dispute about the} fanaticism that Hassan contrived to instil into 


succession, he was thrown into prison, and af-| his followers, we give the following instance. | 


terwards forced on board a ship bound to the} In the year 1 126, Kasim-ed-Devlet Absconsor, | 
coast of Africa. Driven, however, by a storm) the brave prince of Mosul, was, as he entered 
to Syria, he travelled through the East for se-| the mosque, attacked by eight assassins dis- | 


emigrants who.had accompanied him. He 
found the establishment just ready to sink in 
disorder and dismay. The settlers were almost 
defenceless. ‘The native princes, who had 
sold them the territory, with the treacherous in- 
tention that they should not settle there, were 
threatening to destroy them, and were forming 
combinations for that purpose. In such an 
emergency it was that he came to a work en- 
tirely new. He had been educated for the 
work of preaching the gospel. He had been 
a teacher in a literary institution. He was still 
a young man. And now he had come to place 
| himself at the head of an unorganized, feeble, 

heterogeneous community. He was to act the 
|legislator; he was to form and put in opera- 
tion a system of government; he was to sway 
the mind of this unformed mass of human 
beings, and mould them into unity; he was to 
| make them freemen, and habituate them to the 
| business of governing themselves. At the 
same time he must act the soldier: he must 
act the engineer; he must lay out the fortifica- 
tions of his little city, and superintend their hasty 
construction; he must take care that the very 
dwellings, even the temporary huts and shel- 

| ters of the people, are constructed with refer- 
ence to security from the enemy, and facility 
‘of defence in an assault. All this must be 

commenced at once, for delay was ruin. And 
just as all this was commencing, the fever 
which attacks almost every man on his first ar- 
rival from a temperate to a tropical climate, 
attacked him and the fifty emigrants who had 
come with him with uncommon violence. They 





veral years, spreading his doctrines and making} guised as dervises; he killed three, and the rest,| were all sick—sick without a physician—sick 


proselytes wherever he went. It was now two with the exc eption of one young man, were| 
hundred years since Abdallah had introduced} massacred by the people; but the prince had. 
the secret doctrine into Islam, and except in| received his death wound. 
the instance of the establishment of the Fate-| spread that Kasim-ed-Devlet had fallen by the 
mite dynasty in Egypt, no temporal dominion} daggers of the assassins, the mother of the’ 
had been gained, which was the leading object| young man who had escaped painted and! 
of the society. 

Hassan observed that the princes of the} been found worthy to offer up his life in sup-| 


house of Seljuk, as protectors of the phantom| port of the good cause; but when he came back | upon them. 


of a caliph who sat at Bagdad, had risen to|the only survivor, she cut off her iiair, and | 


When the news! 


adorned herself, rejoicing that her son had! 


without any proper shelter frorn the rains— 
sick almost without medicines. His own wife, 
among others, was soon carried to the grave. 
But for him, and for all, there was no time to 
relax their efforts. Even in sickness and dis- 
tress there could be no respite. ‘Their works 
must go on; for, daily and nightly, they were 
expecting that an army of savages would be 
While prostrated by disease, in 
the lucid intervals between the returns of de- 
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lirium, our friend was compelled to rise from, almost said) their social character; to kindle 
his sick bed, to inspect the condition and pro-| in their souls public spirit and the sentiments 
gress of these operations, to receive reports, to of honourable action; to excite industry, en- 
give out orders, to reanimate the weary and) terprise, and courage; to shape and polish the 
desponding, and to superintend all the affairs} rough materials before him, and to give to 
of this dismayed and distressed community.|them order, strength, and union. He must 
All this he did; and when at last the fever had} provide for the permanent defence of the co- 
left him in extreme debility, and he was just|lony. He must survey its territory, and allot to 
beginning to recover strength, the danger| each settler the f farm which he is to cultivate. 
which they had been so long apprehending | By every method of economy must he direct the 
came. About three months after his arrival,| scanty means which the Society has entrusted 
when their defences had been only partially com-| to him, to meet the demands of the colony, yet 
pleted, and when their entire effective force |incapable of furnishing provisions for its own 
was thirty-five men and boys, they were attack- |subsistence. Emigrants are expected, and 
ed at the dawn of d: Ly by a force of at least eight} buildings must be erected for their te mporary 
hundred armed savages. They were taken by) accommodation. Public labour is required, 
surprise, and the enemy were almost in the| and the expense of it can be defrayed only by 
midst of them before the alarm was given. By) the most skilful management and a sc rupulous 
an effort of desperate valour, directed by the| regard to the credit of the agency. A system 
extraordinary self-possession and energy of our) of government is to be set in operation; offi- 
departed friend, the enemy were driven off,| cers to be appointed and instructed in their 
and the settlement, on which were suspended] duties; courts of justice established, in which 
so many hopes of humanity and religion, was|the agent must preside; ordinances to be en- 
delivered. A few days afterwards, while the| acted in relation to subjects various and often| country as relieved from a most oppressive 
wounded were still helpless, and the well were| new; schools to be founded; negotiations con-| evil, and Africa made an empire of truth, liber- 
exhausted with constant fatigue, and watching,| ducted with the natives for the purposes of] ty, and virtue, fruitful in works of righteous- 
and alarm, the enemy returned with redoubled| trade and the extension of territory; and full] ness and joyful in Christian hope, that we form 
numbers and redoubled rage for their destruc-| and accurately detailed statements of the wants,|even a faint conception of the importance of 
tion, and again they were repulsed and utterly|the improvements, and the prospects of the| what the deceased has done, or the loss which 
defeated.” colony, to be frequently prepared and trans-| both humanity and religion have sustained by 
mitted to the Society. But to all this complex|his death. 

The severe labours of his station at length} machinery, principally depending for its move- 
broke down his constitution, and worn out! ments upon the mind of the colonial agent, and 
with disease and fatigue, he was compelled re-| which could not be regulated without familiar 
luctantly to try the influence of a milder cli- acquaintance with all its parts, must be added 
inate in restoring his health. He embarked in| the entire concern for the recaptured Africans; 
the brig Doris on the 26th of 3d month. 1828, involving high responsibilities, and not to be| never forget the moral sublimity of the scene. 
amidst the tears and regrets of the colonis ts.| conducted without a serious amount of care} He survived but about fifteen days after his ar- 
After stopping for a few weeks at one of the! and labour. But to our lamented friend be-| rival at New Haven, and these were days of 
West India Islands, he again embarked for the| longed a mind prepared for every effort of| great bodily weakness and oce asionally of dis- 
United States, and reached New Haven, where! which humanity is capable; which could adapt| tress; but his soul preserved a mi ajestic tran- 
he closed his useful life on the 25th of the 8th| itself to every variety of circumstances, and] quillity and clearness, gathering brightness and 


month. ‘which, governed by motives from beyond the| purity as he approached the grave, from the 
The following sketch of his character is from) world, was not to be overwhelmed or broken 


the last number of the African Repository. in its powers by the 


fections to the eternal Spirit, and deriving, from 
holy meditation upon the Divine Mind, some 
resemblance of - its perfection, which gave to 
our friend’s character such dignity, worth, and 
power. We must leave it to another age to 
estimate the value of his efforts. Something 
of their importance is indeed manifest to us: 
a prosperous colony established upon sure 
foundations; twelve hundred individuals, once 
excluded from the higher blessings of exist- 
ence, now freemen indeed, and blessed with all 
the motives which rouse the soul to useful and 
virtuous action; wondering heathens assem- 
bling to learn the lessons of our faith, and catch 
the spirit of the gospel; a great and enlighten- 
ed nation waking its dormant energies to con- 
summate a most holy work of charity; these 
are effects already visible, and obviously in 
great measure, pe rhaps mainly, resulting from 
his exertions. But it is only by looking to the 
future, by indulging reflections on what, with 
the favour of Providence, our infant colony is 
destined to become; by contemplating our own 


But however dark, in this event, may appear 
the ways of Providence, their wisdom and be- 
nevolence is not to be questioned. And we trust 
as our friend did not live, so he has not died in 
vain. ‘Those who stood by his death-bed can 


light of that world which he was so soon to en- 
ter. His sufferings appeared to be well nigh 
forgotten, while his duties were constantly re- 
membered. ‘To expressions of human applause, 
or even of admiration, he would not willingly 
listen, and with profound humility he rem: ark- 
ed, ‘1 do not know of any such thing as self- 
righteousness; I can rely only on the righteous- 
ness of Christ.’ Soon after his arrival, he ex- 
pressed a strong desire, if it might be the will 
of God, to return to Africa; but subsequently 
seemed only anxious to finish his work, and 


' mere shocks of temporal 
calamity. On all occasions did he exinbit a 
‘To exhibit distinctly, fairly, and complete-| lofty spirit of seLF-conrroL which no influen- 
ly, the character of our lamented friend, and) ces of earth could reach; which preserved his 
to present an adequate view of his proceedings, | faculties undisturbed, unclouded, and prompt 
with their results, during his residence of more | to engage, with their entire energy, in every 
than six years in Africa, would require not a} work of duty;—a versatility of talent which 
few pages, but a volume. Irom the hour when|enabled him to turn from one subject to an- 
he landed in Africa to thatof his re-embarka-| other, from the severer and more perplex- 
tion for his native country, he evinced a sacred|ing to the lighter and humbler parts of busi- 
devotedness to the cause for which he died.|ness with graceful ease; decision, seldom 
He appeared from the first to form aclear con-| unfortunate, because resting upon clear and|have his spirit prepared for the great transi- 
er ption of the greatness of the object to be ac-|accurate judgments; industry, which reckons} tion. Indeed, for several days, his remarkable 
complished by his labours. Hence, his plans| moments invaluable, and was, perhaps, never | patience, his entire resignation, his deep self- 
were Comprehensive and perfectly developed exceeded; a perseverance which adhered with| abasement, his affecting devotion, and his holy 
to his own mind, the means of accomplishing | unyielding tenacity to its object; and an acti- magnanimity, astonished tle beholders, and 
them well ascertained and arranged before | rity and laboriousness which permitted no one| they felt themselves in the presence of one w! 
hand, so that in executing them he could read-| mental power to remain unemployed, but could adopt the ieee of Paul, * none of 
ily exemplify his own maxim, that the * great, which gave constantly to each and every such 


ae 
ee 


these things move me; for [am ready to be 
key to success in business was to aim only at power its full effect. A burning and unquench-| offered, and the time of my departure is at 
effects.” Placed at the head of a small com-! able ardour to make the most of life glowed| hand.’ On the last day of his life, while the 
munity formed prineipally of unlettered men. within his bosom: and even the stranger could] writer of this sustained him as he sat up, the 
some of them sadly degraded by their past not fail to discern, in the light of his features,| perspiration flowing from his pallid brow, and 


condition, widely separated from the Christian and the deep toned expressiveness of his lan-| every feature expressing death, he offered up 


world, exposed to the deleterious influences of guage, the enthusiasm which pervaded and| his last supplication in terms most solemn and 
heathen tribes, just ushered into circumstances moved his soul. And this enthusiasm was|affecting. A few words uttered with perfect 





designed to prepare them for an independent kindled by devotion. It was piety, in its ge-| distinctness have sal preserved, 
political existence: it was his to create (we had nuine and sublime influences, elevating the af- Prayer.—**O my heavenly Father, look 
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not lay upon him that, which, through weak- 
ness, he is unable to bear, but let thy grace be 
sufficient for him. May he desire communion 
with thee above all other blessings. Bless my 
friend here present; keep him in thy service 
and graciously reward him for all his ‘kindness 
O bless all those who have shown a tender 
concern for me in this place, and all my rela- 
tives and friends, and let them never come into 
condemnation. O bless the colony and that 
poor people among whom I have laboured. | 
Grant to me, O merciful Father, saving faith, | 
sanctifying faith, and glorify thy great name in 
my eternal salvation. Grant these blessings, 
O God of grace, for the Redeemer’s sake, who 
suffered for us, and to thee shall praise be 
given, through all eternity, through all eternity. 
Amen! Amen!’ 


mercifully upon thy afflicted servant, and i 





* During the evening of his departure he 
conversed with several gentlemen who visited 
him, gave instructions concerning an African 
lad rescued by him from pirates, and who had) ¢ 
accompanied him on his voyage, and neglected | 
nothing which seemed to demand his attention. 
Just before twelve he sat up, made one or two | 
requests, and when reclined again upon his| 
pillow, almost instantly slept in his Saviour. | 
Not more gently does childhood sink to rest, 
or daylight fade from heaven. 
ly and majestically does the sun finish his} 
course, when he goes down amid the bright-| 
ness of a cloudless sky.” 


| peace and good order of Society. 


<ccaiiliibell 
FOR THE FRIEND. 

I have noticed, in your columus, some re- 
marks with respect to the harshness of which 
Friends are accused, in their dealings with 
those who have separated from Society, by 
setting up meetings contrary to order, and 
which meetings thus set up, do not acknow- 


ledge the authority of the yearly meeting of} 


Philadelphia, nor of the meetings, quarterly or 
monthly, which remain in subordination to it. 


This accusation appears plausible, from the | 


circumstance of many having joined these sep: a-| 
rate meetings, who in other respects had here- 


| purpose. 


Not more simp-} 
i done. 


the first to act in this business of separation. 

They disowned the authority of the yearly meet- 
ing, and of all the meetings in subordination 
thereto. Now, to make things equal, is it not 
as fair that the meetings should disown them, 
as that they should disown the meetings! If 
there be hardship in the case ; 


they, the sepa- 
ratists, were the aggressors. 


Our meetings, It 


would seem, according to the notions of the | 
separatists, are to be divested of all authority | 
over them, and yet they must be permitted to | 


hold their rights as members! As the subject 
presents itself to my view, it is simply this. 
‘Two parties enter into a co-partnership, one 
of these becomes dissatisfied with the terms, 
and refuses to abide by them any longer, and 


|of separate; then they interfered with the 


rights of others, and arrogated to themselves 
a power, the exercise of which no man or set 
of men may assume, even in the most despo- 
tic governments of the world. 
OBSERVER. 
FOR THE FRIEND. 
We think it is evident, from the facts already 
before the public, that Ehas Hicks and Ames 
Peisley, together with other leaders of the party, 
lare accountable for the tremendous riot which 
itheir deluded adherents committed in Ohio 
meeting. And we well assured, 


| yearly are 
that not only no such riot would have taken 





yet c omplains that the other is oppressive be- 
cause he will not retain him in the firm, as 
long as he wishes nominally to be considered a 
member. 

Pending the yearly meeting of 1827, John 


Comly declared there must be a separation. | 


One meeting had been held at Green-street, 
for the purpose of laying a plan to effect this| 
Another was to be held for the like 
object ; at which addresses were agreed upon, 
and sent down to all the meetings subordinate 
|to the yearly meeting then in session. This 


jact was a direct breach of discipline ; but em- 
it was | 


|boldened by the strength of numbers, 
The hedge that surrounded Society was 
lthus broken, and through this breach other 


stood firm in support of the discipline, 
hanpy oer with being harsh ; 


|place, had those persons never visited that 
country, but it is doubtful, from the small num- 
{ be r of that misled party, whether it would have 

iat all interfered with Friends in holding the 

yearly meeting. Previously to the’ ‘ir arrival, the 

}separatists in some places had quietly with- 
drawn, and seemed disposed to keep their meet- 
ings distinct from Friends; but when Amos 
Peisley came amongst them, he urged them to 
|return in order to get possession of the houses. 
An angry contentious spirit was soon raised 
into a degree of violence, hitherto unknown : 
|and those who had been left in the orderly oc- 
cupancy of their meeting-houses, were assailed 
with a bold and daring determination to drive 
|them from their rightful possessions, affording 





rja sure indication of the gathering storm, that 
‘disorders soon fullowed, and laid waste oe with such fury upon the yeariy meeting. 
Those who} As regards the identity of E. 
are 
with being arbitra-|that had he been conscientiously opposed to 


Hicks with the 


\aiders and abettors in the riot, we will remark, 


iry ; and this, forsooth, because they could not|the use of force, and disapproved of the act 


join in support of the confusion thus brought | jot expelling Friends from 


upon Society. 


Mount Pleasant 


Some are carried away with meeting-house, he would never have assembled 


the notion, that these proceedings were right|as he did the following morning, with those per- 


because many sup porte 1d them. 
ought to rule, &c. 
reasoning in 


‘The majority 
is the ery. 
regard to 


religious societies 


bound to join in these diserderly proceedings, | 


because fifty-one choose to count ce them? 


| Am I bound to join an association to which | 
| do not belong, because a majority in the quar- | darkness. 


jsons who had committed the outrage. Like an 


Is this sound|upright and faithful Christian, he would have 
| borne a decided testimony against such mea- 
Are forty-nine members of a monthly meeting | 


isures, by refusing to occupy a meeting-house 
obtained in that disgraceful manner; he would 
| have openly disavowed all unity and connec = 
| with them, as being the unfruitful works « 

Amos Peisley, we suppose, has re- 





tofore walked without reproach, and as be-|terly or monthly meeting, of which I am aj)turned home, and we should expect that his re- 


coming orderly members of Society ; and these 
often insist, that their sentiments in regard to 
doctrine and discipline are unchanged. Now, | 
all this being true, what would be the state of 
the Society of Iriends, if 
joined these new meetings were 
members ? 


those 
retained as 
In every monthly meeting, and so 


in the preparatives and quarters, there would} 


exist two classes of members; 


one, governed 


member, see fit to do it? 
|country, ¢ ivil or 
such authority 
others 


ecclesiastical, 
the 


can 


over religious 


No power in this| 
exercise 
rights of 
; yet this monstrous arbitrary sway is 
who have}claimed by the separatists, when they assert 


flections upon the incidents of his tour, would 
not be of the most pleasing and consoling kind. 
Ile certainly cannot consider himself an am- 
bassador of peate and good will, for he has 


manifested no such disposition; and we think 


the right to transfer meetings from one deno-| that his partisans cannot award him that chris- 


mination or Society, to another, on the ground 
|}that in these cases the majority must rule. 
| And it is the assumption of this despotic power, 


,| tan title, 


when they reflect upon the ** painful 
ponent ’ which he has unhappily stirred them 


up to engage in. But to his own master we 


by the rules and acknowledging the authority) which has been the parent of all the confusion,| must leave him to stand or fall, hoping that ii 


of one set of meetings ; 


abiding by rules, and submitting to the autho-| 


rity of another 


set of meetings. Is it not clear| 


and another re fusing | and of all those afflicting scenes in the Society| may be consistent with 
all obedience or subordination to them, but) of Friends, which have prostrated its character|ness of the Great Head 


if one, or many, of the 


were 


in the dust. 
lof Socie ty, 


members| member 
conscientiously dissatisfied] his afflicted people, and 


the merey and good- 
of the chure *h, to re- 
and the sufferings of 
shorten those days of 


his own cause 


to the mind of every reasonable person, that a| with its doctrines, dise ipline or proceedings, | de solation by restraining the spirit of unbelief 


body constituted with such heterogeneous ma- 
teri als, must be in constant collision and confu- 
sion ? 
vail? and as to unity, the idea is excluded by 


the very nature of the association. 


But what hardship is there in Friends dis-| take, to effect a se paration; decency and order tended the meeting there on first day. 


owning those who have separated from them, | 
and set up these new meetings? 


such, unquestionably, 
from it ; 


had a right to withdraw 


oud those from whom they withdrew| 


' Is it possible that harmony could pre-| had an equal right to disown th 1em as members. | 


Had this course been taken by the separatists ;| 


jand it was the only lawful course they could| 


might at least have been maintained. But! 


and division, which is laying waste 
highly favoured Society. 


our once 


At the close of the separate meeting, Elias 
Hicks proceeded to Flushing, 
miles distant Mount 


about eighteen 
Pleasant, and at- 
Notice 


having been spread of his intention to be there, 


from 


They were| when the *y undertook to revolutionize, instead] a large concourse assembled composed of per- 
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sons of various professions, including many of| ment, that he had been remanded home by au- 
his own followers. In the early part of the meet-| thority of his monthly meeting, he declared it 
ing, the fundamental doctrines of the Chris-| was false. The Friend re-affirmed it to be a 
tian religion were opened, and enforced in aj fact, and further said that if his discourses were 
perspicuous and striking manner by a minister|not correctly printed, they had been in circu- 
from another yearly meeting, who also adverted | lation long ‘enough to have them made so. 


eee, 


to the attempts some were making to over- 
throw those doctrines ; but he believed the more 
they struggled, the more they would become 
entangled by the sophistry with which they en- 
deavoured to deceive others. Great solemnity 
prevailed over the meeting. Elias soon followed, 
and referring to the preceding discourse, af- 
firmed that the preacher was mistaken in his 
opinion of the state of the meeting ; for as far 
as he was acquainted with it, there was no 
such person present, as he had attempted to 
describe. He seemed chafed and worried that 
the time should be taken up by any one but 
himself, and soon confirmed the fitness of the 


° . | 
remarks which he had just condemned, by de- 


nying many of the essential truths of the gos- 


pel, in doing which, he exposed his own anti-| 


Christian notions in a very glaring manner. He 
endeavoured to lay waste totally the authority 
of the Holy Scriptures, asserting that they 
were useless to the Christian. He assailed the 
divine character of the Son of God with his 
usual sophistry, ranking him with Moses, Jo- 
shua and the prophets, who, he said, were Sa- 
viours and Mediators between God and man. 
Our Lord he denominated an outward Saviour, 
and as the Jews were promised long life, as- 
serted that he raised them from the dead, that 
they might enjoy it. Without revelatiom he 
said that we could not distinguish a man from 
a horse, nor a house from a tree, thus destroy- 
ing a belief in divine revelation, by confound- 
ing and equalizing the mere animal percep- 
tions, with the manifestations of the Holy 
Spirit. Our informant who heard the dis- 


course further states, that in treating on one| 
point, his allusions were so gross and indeli-| 


cate, that they were not fit to be uttered in such 
acompany. The Friend again rose, and com- 
mencing his reply with these words, ** Wo to 
the pot that hath its scum in it, for in it is the 
broth of abominable things ;’’ he not only fully 
detected the fallacy of E. Iicks’ arguments, 
and his antichristian sentiments, repeating se- 
veral quotations from his printed discourses, 
but also informed the audience that he was 
under the care of his monthly meeting, on ac- 
count of the unsoundness of his ministry, for 
which he had been requested by it to return 
and no longer travel as a minister. Those very 
appropriate words we have since discovered, 
by referring to the journal of Elizabeth Ster- 
ridge, were used by her at Bristol meeting, 
England, in declaring against Jobn Story, who 
was famous for the disturbance and separation, 
which he created at that early period of the 


‘The meeting was broken up about this time. 
Elias proposed having his certificates read, 
which Friends did not think proper to wait to 
hear, and accordingly generally left the house. 
Many of the neighbouring pious inhabitants 
|who had doubted his infidelity, and consequent- 
ly hesitated in concurring with Friends in their 
testimony against him, attended the meeting 
for the purpose of hearing and judging for 
themselves; and such was their conviction of| 
his unbelief, that several freely declared they| 
were now fully satisfied of it, and appeared| 
grateful for the exposure of his sentiments. ' 
We are persuaded, as we have been on other 
occasions, that his journey into the western 
;country will do good, by convincing many per- 
sons who had been incredulous, that he does 
hold and disseminate the antichristian senti-| 
|ments which are attributed to him; and being 
‘thus convinced, they will reject him and his| 


“is not diminishing, hardly even in our own 
country. If, at the time when the Bible So- 
ciety began its operations, it could have been 
foreseen what a prodigious number of copies 
would be diffused through the nation within the 
ensuing twenty years, it would have been pre- 
sumed, that by this time the want and the de- 
mand would be nearly satisfied. But the con- 
trary is the present state of the case. And 
this fact, while it shows that there was such a 
dreadful destitution of the Scriptures in the 
community, as no one who entertained the 
worst surmises could have imagined, proves 
also that quite a new sentiment has been ex- 
cited—that a desire to possess the holy book 
has been created and extended to a wonderful 
degree. It is most gratifying to hear, that the 
vast number of copies issued by the Bible So- 
ciety, has been so far from sufficing to sa- 
tisfy this desire, that the sale of Bibles in the 
bookselling trade has been increasing in a par- 
allel and rival progress ; so that, most happily, 
the purest Christian charity has drawn worldly 
interest and traffic itself into a holy alliance. 
It appears, the case has come to be, that it 
can no longer content each family, even in the 


|doctrines as hostile to the Christian religion. | humbler classes, to possess one Bible in their 
|The great tremor he was thrown into, reminds! house ; but that several of its members are de- 
us of his discourse delivered in Philadelphia,|sirous of having each his own, especially those 
}at the North meeting-house, bearing date in| of them who are leaving the paternal abode to 
|Gould’s Quaker, December 1826, in which he| try their separate allotment in life. 
|takes an opportunity to express his sentiments | “ There is something grand and inspiring in 
}on trembling. We will transcribe the passage,|the view of the rapid and incalculable multi- 
,and leave the application to himself and his de- plication of Bibles, extending, as it is in the 
| voted followers. ‘ We must feel his power ;| process of doing, into the languages of all the 
|we must have an evidence of his light to show! most considerable tribes of mankind. Wesee 
jus the way; and then we can go on without thus the testimony of God, the dictates of his 
fear or trembling, as composedly as though we jaw, and the overtures of his grace, taking, 
| were in heaven ; and every thing we do, would sensibly and visibly, a position in numberless 
be agreeable to the will of God. But every) situations where the consecrated vehicle of 
|thing we do in religion, agreeable to the mind! them had never had a place before. We thus 
of man, it makes us tremble, necause that God! see the best book acquiring, in point of num- 
jis not with us; because we turn away from his\ ber of copies, an immense superiority over 
counsel; it carries trembling to our bodily every other book in the world ; and placing it- 
frames. But thosearho do the commandments | self by all the good books to improve their use- 
of God, are as bold as a lion; and nothing on| fulness, and by all the bad ones to baffle their 
earth; not all the powers of men and devils, malignity. It is gratifying to consider, how im- 
can make them tremble or fear. They are not| measurably far the number of Bibles surpasses 
afraid of their rounvation ; they dare set it \ the number of copies of any, the most popular, 
against all the rolling billows of time.”’ 1) infidel book in existence. And we may trust 
Vol. 115. J. K. | the time is not very far off, when all the copies 
— of all the infidel writings existing, or yet to be 
THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE | produced, will number but an inferior and de- 
SOCIETY. jected multitude in contest with the growing 
The twenty-fourth report of this noble insti- millions of copies of this one book, which is 
tution, displays an unabated ardour in the destined to arrest their operation, and over- 








spreading of the scriptures. There has seldom| whelm their cause. 

been exhibited a more sublime spectacle, than) “ In preceding reports there has been a re- 
the enthusiasm with which the men who have| ference to the rapid extension of knowledge 
devoted themselves to this great work, perse-| mong the people. If it ever were a doubtful 
vere in their efforts. From China, Turkey and} question, whether the general acquisition of 


Spain, almost inaccessible to their benevo- 
lence, to the grateful and eager Islander of 
the Pacific ; from the ignorant manufacturer 
or peasant of their own England, to poor se- 
cluded but happy Iceland, the only spot on 


Society. Elias became so extremely agitated, 
while the Frend was exposing his principles 
and present standing in the Society, that a per- 
son sitting next to him, says “ he trembled like 
a leaf;”’ and when he rose to reply such was 
his perturbation, that it was observed he con- 
tinued to tremble exceedingly. He endea- 
voured to make the impression, that if the quo- 
tations were from his discourses they were not 
correctly printed, and as regarded the state- 


is reason to believe, that not a single family is 
unprovided with a copy of the scriptures ;”’ no 
island, nor continent is neglected. 





| “The demand for the Scriptures,” say they, 


the globe of which it can be said, * that there) 


knowledge would be an improvement of the 
condition of the community, it is now too late to 
| discuss it. The popular mind is breaking loose 
\from its ancient, fixed, rigid state, and can 
now no more be stopped or bounded in its 
movements, than the stream from the dissolvy- 
ing snows and ices of a long winter. And if 
it be but too evident, that the general preva- 
lence of augmented knowledge and mental 
freedom, unaccompanied by the influences of 
religion, would be a portentions change, so 
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much the stronger is the argument for an ac- 
tive promotion of the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures,—a circulation which, by the way, could 
have had no such wide enlargement but for 
the very circumstance of the excitement and 
change in the state of the popular mind. Re- 
verting to the times antecedent to this great 
excitement, by which some persons have been 
so much alarmed for the religion and morals 
of the people, we may ask ; ‘ Was there THEN 
any eager demand for the Bible? Who were 
there—how many persons in a thousand—to 
inquire for it, or to care about it? Were not 
the greater number of families in the land per- 
fectly content without having it even as a = 
fling article of furniture in the house? ic ‘ , 
nat salle of each successive generation pass Why some Men are Infidels.—\ don't believe 
through life without any dissatisfaction that the Bible, said a little boy not ten years old, 
they had never been able to read one chapter and brought up in a Christian family i in Hart- 
or verse” We see then, that the increase of ford; I don’ t believe the Bible , said he to his 
knowledge, the rousing of the mental existence | /ittle associate, looking eek I wise — big.— 
of the people from its long slumber, brings What principle was > work here ? H s oe 
with it a proportional demand for that very precisely, that made Voltaire, » and | wer anc 
thing which is adapted to be the antidote to Paine, infidels. = tine ge h - < 
the evils to be apprehended from newly acqui-|Praved heart,—the natural aversion of the min¢ 


red intelligence, inquisitiveness, and free- to the duties and regtraints of religion. ; 
dom.” When Dr. Dwight entered upon the presi- 


dency of Yale College, a considerable propor- 
tion of the students, it is said, were infidels; 
and so proud were they of the distinction, that |: 
they assumed the names of the principal English 
and French infidels, and were more familiarly 
known by them than by their own. 

Now the infidelity of these young men was 
not the result of a careful examination of the 


Still Heaven, in mercy, deigns to spare 
A friend, to cheer the evening’s close ; 

To save the wanderer from despair, 
And promise to his care’s repose. 


No mortal powers can then avail, 

Though clad in friendship’s fairest guise ; 
But thou, religion, canst prevail 

O’er all the fears that round him rise. 


Thou canst the sinking sinner show, 
All radient, where his prospects lie :-— 
O’er me, O let thy spirit flow, 
That I, when earth’s dark shadows fly, 
May say, “J.ord, thou didst call, and here 
am I,’* 
Pine Cottage, Aug. 28, 1820. 





FOR THE FRIEND. 
STANZAS. 


The wild flower decks the woodland side, 
The lofty corn waves free and fair ; 
The forest wears its leafy pride, 
And mingled fragrance scents the air. 


Nature is clothed in summer's vest, 

Each bush and covert ’s fraught with glee ; 
‘The rabbit sports around its nest, 

But what is mirth or joy to me? 


it;—as was proved by the fact, that in the first 
discussion of the subject, by the President, they 
were ashamed of their principles, and renounc- 
ed them; but from that natural bias against re- 
ligion, which, we say, is characteristic of young 
and inexperienced minds. It was the mere 


The streamlet chafes its pebbly bed, 

Now scarcely heard its murmurs die; 
On busy wing, around my head, 

The turtle dove and blackbird fly; 

All are at peace within—but what am I? is the source whence it always springs. 

There are some young men in this city, we 
are told, who affect to be infidels;—mere strip- 
lings in age and mere dolts in knowledge;—and 
there are many, we know, who have very loose 
and sceptical views of the doctrine of the Bible. 
But if these persons would only search for the 
origin of their sentiments, they would find that 
they spring froma cause, which is as great a re- 
proach to their understandings as it is to thei 
hearts. They have never taken pains to ex- 


amine the subject; they are grossly ignorant of | 


No consciousness of errors past, 

No fears for future life they know ; 
In happy ignorance is cast 

Their lot—unheeding bliss or wo. 


And man, creation’s pride and scorn, 

Though blessed with mighty reason’s power, 
May sport away life’s vernal morn, 

But what attends his evening hour ? 


Reason, unheeded, when the sun 
Of summer noon rides clear and high, 
Then shows the idle, still undone 
The useful work, and prompts the sigh 
For faculties abused—of such am I. 


because they are ignorant of it, and do not like 
that their appetites and passions should come 
under the restraints of religion.— Hawes. 
Remorse and vain regret are then, 
The sad companions of the breast ; 
And conscience, issuing from her den, 
Rears in the heart her snaky crest. 


—_—_ 


A Good Character.—On the other hand, a 
man of fair character—of tried and established 


reputation—stands out to the eye of the pub- | 


Even ere autumn mildly shows 
That short must be her sober sway; 
When scarcely closed, the summer rose 
In faded bloom still scents our way, 


lic, as one who is above suspicion and above| 
reproach. The malicious and the wicked may 
indeed vent their evil surmisings, and attempt | 
to tarnish his fair name, but their attempts re- 
coil upon their own heads. Their arrows 


Reflection shows to erring man : : ; oe 
spend their force in the air; or striking upon 


The errors of his life gone by ; 

His wand’rings since his course began, 
And points to him futurity. 
Is he an outcast there? Then, what am | ? 





* Samuel. 


subject; for they were profoundly ignorant of 


overflowing of pride and self-conceit; and this | 


it; and they are sceptical and unbelieving just 


the broad shield behind which the object of| 


their malice is protected, fall harmless to the 
ground. He is conscious of acting from cor- 
rect principles; and being known to the pub- 
lic as a man of integrity and worth, he need 
never give himself much concern, as to any 
unfavourable reports that may be circulated 
respecting him. He is safe in the confidence 
of all who know him. They acquit him with- 
out trial; and believe his innocence witheut the 
judgment of a court. Slander may indeed for 
a moment fix its fangs on a spotless character, 
but such a character has within itself an anti- 
dote to the poison, and rises from the tempo- 
rary wound with invigorated strength and 
brightened beauty.— Ibid. 








Punctuality.—Method, 
is the hinge of business; and there is no me- 
thod without punctuality. Punctuality is im- 
portant, because it subserves the peace and 
good temper of a family; the want of it not 
only infringes on necessary duty, but sometimes 
excludes this duty. Punctuality is important 
as it gains time; it is like packing things in a 
box, a good packer will get in half as much 
more asa bad one. The calmness of mind 
which it produces is another advantage of punc- 
tuality: a disorderly man is always in a hurry: 
he has no time to speak with you, because he 
is going elsewhere; and when he gets there, he 
is too late for his business, or he must hurry 
away to another before he can finish it. It 
was a wise maxim of the duke of Newcastle—— 
“ I do one thing at a time.’’ Punctuality gives 
weight to character. “Such a man has made 
an appointment: then I know he will keep it.”’ 
And this generates punctuality in you: for like 
other virtues it propagates itself: servants and 
children must be punctual where their leaders 
are so. Appointments, indeed, become debts; 
[ owe you punctuality, if I have made an ap- 
pointment with you, and have no right to 
ithrow away your time if I do my own. 

aio 

Infant Corse.—If any object which im- 
presses the mind with solemn sadness, can at 
any time infuse the pensive charm of melan- 
choly pleasure, it is the innocent and beautiful 
corse of an infant, when the chill of death has 
stilled the pulse of life, and the countenance, 
which has been changed by disease and dis- 
, {torte d by distress, has resumed its native placid 
‘sweetness. Then to gaze upon the lovely fea- 
-|tures, though cold in death, is a sight too touch- 
jing and beautiful, not to awaken all the tender 
emotions of the heart and soul. 

The fair forehead, adorned with a few little 
curls of soft and elegant hair; the cheeks, 


as H. More says, 





though no longer suffused with the glow of 


health, yet more beautiful than the most per- 
fect production of the statuary; the lips, that 
| prattle d so sweetly in life, with a light tinge of 
the coral still remaining, looking as though they 
|might yet speak ; 
| de licate whiteness and finished symmetry ; the 
little hands and arms, more beautiful in death 
'than life, crossed on the bosom that has ceased 
to beat; who can behold such an assemblage 
of loveliness, without being softened down into 
tenderness, and freely bestowing the consecrat- 
ling tear of affection and humanity ? 


From a late paper. 





| 


the neck and shoulders, of 
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| moral feeling to the mind, and generally, in 
| cherishing the seeds of piety and virtue. 

Of course, it must be understood, that we 
speak in a qualified sense—on condition that 
the plan be ably executed, and with the requi- 
| site good taste—that sound literature be che- 
rished and promoted—sound principles incul- 
cated—Christianity, upon broad and compre- 
hensive views, supported and defended, nr 
our peculiar views of it illustrated and explain-| 
ed. Liberally supported as we have been by| 
the co-operation of talented and literary friends, | 
we may, without subjecting ourselves to the} 
imputation of vanity, refer to the columns of| 
the past year for proof of competency in re- 
spect to the 1 
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4 
At 


s in a survey of the time which has gone 
by. we should endeavour to derive lessons for 
future government, both from our 
and our failures, from the instances wherein 
we have fallen short, as well as those which 
yield the consciousness of faithfulness; so like- 
wise, it ws the part of wisdom, on reverting to 
the future, to resolve, with fresh animation to 
pursue the path of duty, discreetly but resolute- 

ly—through good report, and through evil re- 

port, in whate yer direction it be unfolded with necessary qualifications; and hav-| 
clearness. A compromising, vacillating poli-| ing every reason to be assured that this co-ope- 
cy, is beneath the dignity of the we/ration will be energetically continued, we do| 
would espouse—the cause of Christianity andj not despair of rendering this j journal a publica-| 
sound morality, as opposed to infide lity and| tion of such commanding interest, as to receive 
libertinism; it Is equally at variance with ge- | the : approbation of all who may incline to lend! 
nuine Quakerism, which has ever been distin-| their aid in its support. 

guished by a straight forward line of procedure, Typographically considered, the style in| 
neither swayed hy favour nor reproaches, nei- which * The Friend” is got up; the quality of 


' 
SuCCeSSES |} 


| 


cause 


j 


ther needlessly proyoking, nor hesitating to e a paper; the exce lleney of the type; the 
counter difficulties, in all cases involving es-| neatness ar nd accuracy of the execution ; also, 
sential principles, and obedience to plain) comparative ly speaking, its cheapness ; which} 
manifesiations of duty. - jtaken together constitute a case without par-| 
hus, it is our desire, in setting out on the| allel :—all these circumstances ought to be 
second year of our editorial labours, to pre- taken into the estimate of its claim to patro-_| 
serve the same firm, undeviating course, which, | 2@¢e- 


We therefore feel justified, in calling 
all who have at hea 
sperity of the Society, to exert eve ry proper 
and available means to establish, on a basis of 

permanency, a periodical, which promises to 
become the instrument of so much good. To} 
effect this purpose, it must be obvious, that the} 
|extension of its circulation is the object to be| 

j obtained. Let the trial be fairly made, whether 

there is spirit and enterprise sufficient to render} 

successful such an experiment. 

It is proper that subscribers should know, 
‘that an index for the first volume of ** The 
Friend” is preparing, and, with a title page, 


| will soon be forwarded to them respectively. 
rildered and scattered, will be induced to} 
bewildered and s Pursuant to intimation before given, we in| 


turn to the bosom of the church, as the wan- 

t. . { , vindow f dn ark. In| %ert be aT a list of agents, to w hom persons dis- | 
ring doves to the windows o > ark, 

ee. lel » patronize “ The Friend” can apply, 


this prospect is realized, one : 
| and inde from whoin subscriptions are due 


’ ‘ On| 
hitherto, it has been our endeavour to sustain, } upon 


uninfluenced ee a squeamish timidity on the one 
hand, or the fear of scurrility and opprobri- 
um on the other, but with promptitude , yet al- 
ways in good temper, appearing on the side of 
truth when occasion calls for it, and e xposing 
error under all its disguises. 

At the time we are not 
conceal, we extend our views beyond the 
pre sent agitated state of things, whic h. unhi ap-| 


d sposed to 


ime 


;come over our once highly favoured | 
‘ty, and anticipate the period when tran- 
quillity harmony will be restored, when 
many of those who are as parts of the flock 


pily, ha 


. 
poci 


5 


} 
ind 


posed 


pr portion as 


2 jal source of interdat the we — may make payment, they being duly satel 
will be withdrawn. But, for ourselves, we ] maar pe } 
' a . . cach to receipt for the same. 

have been confirmed in the persuasion, and it) 
is the result of long and deliberate reflection, | LIST OF AGENTS. 
that a paper upon the plan originally contem-) yyuhJon Day, New York. 
plated, (which plan is well. explained in the} Joshua Kimber, Flushing, L. Island. 
prospectus,) is decidedly called for, in ref r| l, Buor. P. Aurora, Cayuga co.. 
ence to the real interests and substantial well | New York. 
being of the Society, and on that ground ought) J7-man Camp, P. M. Trumansburg, N. Y. 
to be sustained—not merely for a temporary! yopn F. Hull. Stanfordville. N. Y. 
and incidental purpose, but permanently and Alien Thomas. P. M. Sharwood’s Corner. 
co-extensively with the Society itself, on this New York. 
side of the Atlantic at least. | Asa B. Smith, Farmington, N. Y. 

We might expatiate largely, if the limits! Daniel O. Comstock, Lockport, N. York. 
which we have prescribed to ourselves would| John J. Wells, Hartford, Conn. 
permit, upon the expediency and utility ot| Job Otis, New Bedford, Mass. 
Friends possessing a Common ve s‘hicle of com-| William Jenkins. Providence, Rhode 
munmicalion—upon its eflic acy with the young island. 
und imexperienced, in giving a nght direetion| Isaac Basset, Jr. Lynn, Mass. 
to their pursuits—the powerful influence which} William E. Hacker, Salem, Mass. 
it must have in the formation of the judgment} John Negus, Perryopolis, Fayette 


and the taste, in producing a healthful tone of »., Pennsylvania. 


Thomas R. S 
John N. Reeve, 

Benjamin Sheppard, 
Dr. George Williamson, Baltimore. 
Seth Henshaw, P. 
Thomas Moore, P. M. 
Elisha Bates, P. 
Benjamin Hoyle, 


ivaluable articles, 


rt the reputation and pro-|* 


| gui irded. 


heppard, Salem, New Jersey. 
Medford, N. J. 
Greeenwich, N. J. 
M. New Salem, N. Car. 
New Garden, N. C. 
Mt. Pleasant, Ohio. 
Barnesville, Belmont 
co., Ohio. 
Salem, Columbiana 
co., Ohio. 


Milton, Indiana. 


M. 


John Street, P. M. 


Elijah Coffin, P. M. 





For the sensible, clear, and convincing re- 
marks of ** Observer,”’ inserted to-d: iy, we feel 


obliged, and would be glad to encour age fur- 


| ther communications from him. 

Of the stanzas dated at Pine Cottage, obli- 
gingly furnished to us by the person to whom 
they were addressed, we admire the glow of 
moral feeling, and the flowing ease of the ver- 
sification. We should be pleased if their in- 
sertion would successfully serve the purpose of 
inducing the writer to enlist as one of our re- 
gular contributors. 

We acknowledge the receipt of a very inte- 
resting and instructive me moir, contribute es by 


a friend to whom we were already largely i 
| debted. 


There have also come to hand various other 
viz. * Idolatry in Spanish 
America’’—* The Jewish Convert’—*« The 
aptoading of Christianity in the Islands of the 
South Pacific Ocean;”’ one on * Popular Pre- 


ljudic e,”’ by our esteemed old acquaintance 8, 
| and another set of Scraps from our friend V, 

jall which we intend shall appear in due 
course. 





The unlooked for success of “ The Friend” 
been attended with an inconveniences 
against which, we thought, we had suffici« ntly 
Notwithstanding the reprint of se- 
lveral of our e arly numbers, it 


has 


IS not in our 


| powe r to furnish a single comple te copy of the 


first volume. The frequent demands which have 
| been, and continue to be made, for entire sets 
of * The Friend,’ induce us, with the advice 
of some of our most intelligent subscribers. to 
propose the printing of a second edition of 
the first volume. We, therefore, inform our 
friends, that if sufficient encouragement is af- 


forded us, we mean to commence it in the 
course of a few weeks. The price to sub- 
scribers will be three dollars per copy, in 


boards; and those who wish to encourage the 
reprint, will to furnish their names to 
the agents in their respective 


please 
neighbourhoods, 
by whom the money will also be received when 
the work is delivered. Our agents will confer 
a favour by informing us early what number 
will probably be wanted in their respectiv: 
neighbourhoods. 


re ae ee en ee ee 


Died, on the 
in the 
weeks. 


15th inst. 
56th year of his age, after an illness of 


Samvuen Sansom of thiscity. 
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